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Introduction 

In these days of economic and political conserva¬ 
tism, the “steady state" of Australian universities has 
become increasingly shaky. Reductions in federal 
funding and attempts to reduce university enrol¬ 
ments through re-imposition of fees for post¬ 
graduate and second degree students have forced 
administrators to take unpleasant and unpopular 
steps to reduce expenditures. The Vice-Chancellor 
of Macquarie University, Professor E.C. Webb has 
described the major loss of teaching staff resulting 
from funding cut-backs as affecting “the people at 
the bottom": tutors who are appointed on short¬ 
term tenure,' Such a policy will not only have 
adverse long-term effects on student education and 
on postgraduate research, but will also act regres- 
sively to reduce recent improvements in the 
employment status of academic women, who form 
a relatively high proportion of tutorial staff. This 
would be indeed a retrograde step at a time when 
the need for social justice in the employment of 
women is increasingly recognised. This paper con¬ 
siders the distribution of women in university teach¬ 
ing positions, offers tentative explanations of that 
distribution and explores its implications. 

The Distribution of Women in University 
Teaching Positions 

The position of women in academic life is an impor¬ 
tant indicator of the possibilities for women in other 
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occupations. As Madge Dawson has said in a taped 
interview: 

The university teaching occupation is a sort of 
test of the limits really — how far can a woman 
go — she can’t go very farA 

That is, even in an environment where women 
should have the best chance to develop their poten¬ 
tial, given the high value placed in universities on 
academic merit and on a vanguard role in social 
change, women still face career problems. 

The position of academic women in Australian uni¬ 
versities is of course not unique to Australian uni¬ 
versities: several recent international studies indi¬ 
cate similar characteristics elsewhere. 3 Overall, 
women occupy fewer positions than men and at 
lower levels in the academic hierarchy than men. 

Study of the distribution of women academics in the 
three Sydney universities illustrates the uneven 
representation of women and the complexity of a 
situation where women fare better in some universi¬ 
ties and faculties than others, and where some 
women fare very well indeed. 



The Distribution 



Grade and 


Grade University 



Macquarie 

No % H 0< 
grade 

N.S.W. 

No. % H 0f 
grade 

Sydney 

No. % H ° f 
grade 

Ail Aust. 

No. % f 
grade 

Professor 

2 

4.8 

2 

1.4 

4 

3.1 

23.2 

2.1 

Associate 

Professor, 

Reader 

4 

9.7 

4 

2.6 

5 

3.0 

42 

3.4 

Senior Lecturer 

25 

13.7 

20 

5.6 

40 

10.7 

286.9 

8.6 

Lecturer 

39 

25.2 

54 

11.5 

72.4 

23.6 

522.9 

17.9 

Principal Tutor 

N.A. 

N.A. 

0 

0.0 

16 

53.3 

50.7 

51.9 

Senior Tutor, 
demonstrator 
assistant 
lecturer 

32 

39.5 

22 

44.9 

20 

55.5 

283 

37.8 

Tutor, 

demonstrator 
teaching fellow 

36 

52.2 

69.5 

36.4 

88.1 

41.3 

525 

39.4 

Female staff No. 
& % of total staff 

138 

24.2 171.5 

12.6 245.5 

19.5 1734.6 

16.1 


(Source: Adapted from tables supplied by Australian Bureau of 
Statistics. 1979. unpublished.) 

As Table 1 shows, women in Australian universities 
in 1979 occupied 39% of tutoring positions, 18% of 
lectureships and 2% of professorial positions. In 
total, women occupied 16% of full-time teaching 
posts, compared with 13.8% in 1971. 4 In Sydney, 
women occupied 24% of full-time teaching posts at 
Macquarie University, 19.5% at the University of 
Sydney and 12.6% at the University of New South 
Wales. 

The facts that emerge from these figures are: first 
that women are under-represented at ranks above 
Lecturer level, with 16% of total staff yielding 2% of 
Professors: second, that women are over-represen¬ 
ted at ranks below Lecturer level, with 16% of total 
staff yielding 39% of tutorships, which are normally 
untenured temporary posts; third, that the situation 
has shown some improvement, from 13.8% to 16% 
of total staff, a 15% increase in the 8 years between 
1971 and 1979; fourth, that considerable variation 
amongst universities is evident. 

The distribution of women in both full and part-time 
teaching posts at the Sydney universities in 1980 is 
shown in Table 2. 


Grade University 

Macquarie N.S.W. Sydney 

% of grade % of grade % of grade 


Professor 

5.3 

1.6 

2.6 

Reader 

N.A. 

N.A. 

4.9 

Associate 

Professor 

9.3 

3.9 

6.9 

Senior Lecturer 

13.2 

5.1 

12.4 

Lecturer 

30.8 

13.9 

23.1 

Lecturer Pari time 

N.A. 

N.A. 

7.3 

Assistant 

Lecturer 

N.A 

N.A. 

28.6 

Principal Tutor 

N.A. 

0.0 

47.6 

Senior Tutor- 

41.3 

50.0 

53.6 

Senior Tutor 

Part Time 

100.0 

N.A. 

33.3 

Tutor 

57.6 

41.6 

37.0 

Tutor Part time 

85.0 

N.A. 

28.6 


(Source: Macquarie University Calendar 1981. 

University of New South Wales 1980.’ Statistics 
University of Sydney Calendar. 1981. 

'Part-time staff are not included. 

Table 2 shows the trend noted in Table 1, that 
women appear to fare best overall at Macquarie 
University (24% of total staff in 1980) then at the 
University of Sydney (19%) and worst at the Univer¬ 
sity of New South Wales (14%). They represented 
5% of Professors and 10% of Associate Professors 
at Macquarie University, 3% and 7% respectively at 
the University of Sydney and 1.6% and 4% respec¬ 
tively at the University of New South Wales. Full 
time female tutors represented 58% of tutorial staff 
at Macquarie University, 42% at the University of 
New South Wales and 37% at the University of 
Sydney. 

When the position of women according to faculty 
was investigated, the distribution shown in Table 3 
appeared. 
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TABLE 3 

Distribution of Full-Time Female Academic Staff 
in Faculties and Schools according to University, 


Faculty/School 

1980. 

Macquarie 

University 

N.S.W. 

Sydney 


No 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Agriculture 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

7 

12.9 

Architecture 

N.A. 

N.A. 

8 

11.9 

3 

8.1 

Arts 

'99 

34.7 

36 

26.7 

85 

31.1 

Dentistry 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

6 

20.0 

Economics/ 

Commerce 

8 

10.7 

11 

7.6 

11 

14.9 

Engineering 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1 

0.5 

0 

0.0 

Law 

9 

30.0 

7 

13.7 

11 

22.9 

Medicine 

N.A. 

N.A. 

16 

12.2 

31 

183 

Science 

b 15 

10.1 

c 45 

10.9 

45 

13.6 

Professional 

Studies 

N.A. 

N.A. 

d 25 

41.7 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Social Work 

N.A. 

N.A. 

11 

61.1 

7 

50.0 

Veterinary 

Science 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

6 

10.0 


3 Includes the Schools of Behavioural Sciences; Education; 
English and Linguistics; History, Philosophy and Politics; Modern 
Languages. 

b Includes the Schools of Biological Sciences; Chemistry;Earth 
Sciences: Mathematics and Physics. 

t; Includes the Faculties of Applied Science, Biological Science 
and Science. Psychology is included here, although categorised 
in Arts at Macquarie and the University of Sydney. 

d Includes Education, Health Administration. Librarianship and 
Social Work, Education is included in the Arts category for 
Macquarie and The University of Sydney. 

(Source: Macquarie University Calendar 1981 
The University of New South Wales Calendar 1981. 

The University ot Sydney Calendar 1981.) 

Note: These figures are less accurate than University Statistics, 
had they been available, since calendar entries occasionally use 
initials, rather than first names, and some first names are used by 
both e.g. Lesley/Leslie; Kim. 

According to faculty, as Table 3 shows, women 
were represented more in Professional Studies 
(Social Work, Librarianship etc.) and Arts than in 
the traditional professions such as medicine and 
law or the science faculties. 

Taking the University of Sydney as an example, 
women comprised 50% of the full time academic 
staff in Social Work, 31% in Arts, 23% in Law and 
18.3% in Medicine, yet only 14.9% in Economics 
and 13.6% in Science, 8.1% in architecture and 0% 
in Engineering. It is noteworthy that women’s 
representation in the traditional professions, law 
and medicine, is significantly higher than in the 
technological professions of architecture and 
engineering. 


When the representation of women on committees 
of the three Sydney universities was considered, it 
was found that overall, women were under¬ 
represented, but on particular committees, such as 
convocation, appeals, library and public relations, 
they were over represented. 

The variations in distribution of academic women in 
these three universities indicate a complex situation 
worthy of further investigation through interview 
and case-study techniques. At this stage, tentative 
explanations may be offered from secondary 
sources. 

Factors Influencing the Distribution of Academic 
Women 

The factors which influence the distributions 
detailed above fall into two groupings: 

® the intrinsic factors: that is, those which are related 
to the physiological, psychological and social char¬ 
acteristics of women themselves 
and 

® the extrinsic factors: that is, those which result 
from organisational arrangements and attitudes of 
others in academic life towards women. 

Intrinsic factors 

Firstly, women's biological and physiological char¬ 
acteristics cannot be ignored; even though the 
effects for particular women may be slight. Preg¬ 
nancy interrupts one's work role. Because complex 
psychological, social and cultural variables are 
involved researchers are not agreed on the implica¬ 
tions of premenstrual tension or menopause.- 1 The 
contradictions in research findings on this sensitive 
issue mirror the contradictions in social attitudes to 
women’s capabilities and roles and highlight the 
problems in generalisation. Further research may 
well disperse myths and provide a firm basis for 
determining the relevance of biological and physio¬ 
logical factors. 

Secondly, because professional women face the 
problem of meeting both the expectations of profes¬ 
sional colleagues at high levels and the expecta¬ 
tions of family and community, they may be 
particularly subject to the sex-role dilemmas faced 
by all women, which result in low self-esteem and 
deferral to male authority. From childhood, the edu¬ 
cation system, social pressure and media images 
have socialized women into appropriate female 
behaviours which diminish their ability to partici¬ 
pate equally with men in the world of work. Studies 
undertaken at the Australian National University 
(ANU) and by the Federation of Australian Univer¬ 
sity Staff Associations show that women neither 
apply for positions nor aim for higher positions to 
the same extent as men. 15 As the FAUSA report says, 
women's approach to promotion is essentially neg¬ 
ative. A further effect of this sex-role dilemma is the 
tendency for women to defer to male authority: 
although women have been employed in universi¬ 
ties for many years, it is only recently that the 


inequitable arrangements have been questioned. In 
the family situation, the husband’s job has been 
shown to take precedence over a wife's ambition to 
apply for a post in an interstate or overseas univer¬ 
sity. This is not really surprising when it appears that 
women academics often come from and marry into 
upper middle class groupings and therefore tend to 
see their work as a satisfying activity more than a 
financial necessity. This is not to say that financial 
independence is not satisfying. However, the career 
pressure for married women may be qualitatively 
different from the career pressure for men. 7 

The third major intrinsic factor is again related to 
traditional female roles. Women’s tendency to pro¬ 
vide help, care and service to others is carried over 
into the work role, and as several studies show, 8 
women tend to put considerable effort into the 
teaching aspects of their work at the expense of 
research. The FAUSA study has shown that, while 
both men and women publish, men publish at a 
higher rate than women. 9 As women are more likely 
to be performing dual roles of academic and house¬ 
keeper, the after-hours time usually allocated to 
research is used up in domestic duties. This is evi¬ 
dent both from published research and from per¬ 
sonal experience. 

The influence of these factors is to promote self¬ 
selection by women into service roles — for many 
women, Senior Tutor is the height of their ambition 10 
— and into faculties and departments which fit the 
traditional view of women. As the survey of the three 
Sydney universities has shown, women’s represen¬ 
tation is higher in the semi-professional areas, such 
as social work, librarianship, and in the Arts faculty 
and behavioural sciences areas. Women remain a 
very small proportion of staff in science based facul¬ 
ties overall, with the majority in biological science 
areas. For example, there is only one woman staff 
member — a Lecturer — amongst the 37 members 
of the School of Mathematics and Physics at Mac¬ 
quarie University yet there are 7 women, 2 at Senior 
Lecturer level — amongst the 33 full time staff 
members in the School of Biological Sciences. 

Extrinsic factors 

A glance at the history of the entry of women to 
university studies in the late 19th century and early 
20th century shows that access was won with diffi¬ 
culty." Attitudes of university personnel and of the 
community, and patterns of university organisation 
have been factors which retarded women’s entry to 
university studies and partially determined the 
nature and extent of their participation. Some of the 
present problems related to university attitudes and 
structures affect all academic women, while others 
concern only those with children. 

It is not surprising that the decision-makers in uni¬ 
versities should have traditional expectations of 
women's roles when they are senior, older male 
academics. These traditional attitudes have been 


cited by respondents to the survey conducted by 
the Association of Women Employees of the Univer¬ 
sity of Sydney as a major difficulty: the subtle verbal 
discrimination against women in the usage of every¬ 
day language; the tendency to delegate tedious 
jobs to women; the difficulty for women of being 
involved with the informal colleague groupings 
which are important sources of ideas and con¬ 
tacts. 12 Marie de Lepervanche, with supporting evi¬ 
dence, has commented on the likely effects: 

... a number ol women believe that any 
assessment of their academic merit within 
Departments at Selection and Promotion 
Committees (most of which are male domi¬ 
nated) will inevitably be shrouded in a dense 
tug (sic) of stereotyped attitudes and values 
about women and their capabilities in general, 
even if the males in question have no con¬ 
scious intention of discriminating against 
women . 13 

I f these attitudes are general, then one would expect 
that women lack the nurturing of their career by 
senior colleagues which appears necessary for pro¬ 
motion, and may explain the often-cited expecta¬ 
tion that women ‘have to be twice as good as man’. It 
is noteworthy that at Macquarie University, compar¬ 
atively high proportions of senior female staff are 
found in the Schools with female departmental 
heads: at the University of Sydney, the Department 
of Behavioural Sciences in Medicine is headed by a 
woman supported by a staff of 5 women and 1 man. 
Is this coincidental or is it an example of positive 
discrimination? The answer is unknown. Unless, 
however, women are employed at senior levels, jun¬ 
ior women academics just do not have a role-model 
to emulate. 

The traditional attitudes to women discussed above 
are reflected in organisational arrangements. Aca¬ 
demic women are under-represented in decision¬ 
making bodies at most, if not all, universities. While 
this may be partly due to self-selection, as for exam¬ 
ple, when women have shown reluctance to serve 
on financial committees, 14 if does nof explain the 
under-representation in other areas. At the three 
Sydney universities women were under-represen¬ 
ted in most committees, with the few exceptions 
including convocation, appeals, library and public 
relations, which include service functions in line 
with women's traditional roles. 

Terms and conditions of employment directly or 
indirectly disadvantage women. For example, 
superannuation schemes generally do not provide 
benefits for the family of women contributors on 
death, yet such benefits are paid where a male 
contributor dies. Women academics participate less 
in superannuation schemes, partially because they 
tend to be older when they reach tenured posi¬ 
tions. 15 Women are permitted to retire five years 
earlier than men. Lack of tenure and insecurity of 
employment are a difficulty for the majority of aca- 
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demic women, who are employed at below Lecturer 
level. 

Appointments criteria appear to be a further factor 
in the under-representation of academic women. 
As indicated earlier, women tend to publish less 
extensively than men even though, as Cass has 
shown, they do research and publish. 15 Publications 
remain a most important criterion for promotion, as 
both the FAUSA and ANU reports indicate. Exacer¬ 
bating this disadvantage is the tendency noted by 
Fay Gale for many Australian universities to appoint 
from overseas and to appoint applicants with over¬ 
seas higher degrees rather than the local product. 
Pier study shows that women are disadvantaged by 
their fewer overseas qualifications and by family 
restrictions on their mobility, compared with men. 1 ' 

For married women, the most important factor 
remains the failure of universities to adapt to the 
needs of women with children: lack of child care 
facilities and lack of flexible positions. Despite plans 
held ten years ago, the University of Sydney is only 
now acting, after considerable pressure, to improve 
child care facilities for staff members: child care 
problems were noted in all the Australian studies 
consulted. 

Allied with this problem is the question of full-time 
appointment. Unless a woman is prepared to com¬ 
mit herself to full-time employment, she cannot 
obtain a senior academic position: innovations in 
job-sharing which would permit suitable flexibility, 
have not been adopted to the author's knowledge 
above the tutorship level, despite recommendations 
from the A.N.U. report. 

The Implications 

As a result of these attitudinai and structural factors, 
women academics are in general clustered in the 
service, rather than career areas of their profes¬ 
sions. ,fi For some, this is a rational decision taken for 
pragmatic reasons — the intention to balance out 
the needs of family against the achievement of per¬ 
sonal career goals. For others, the barriers to career 
development exemplify an irrational process of dis¬ 
crimination, with resulting personal damage. There 
are, of course, women academics who do not fit the 
general pattern evident from many studies: a few 
women have "made it to the top"; some women do 
not feel discrimination or disadvantage in the aca¬ 
demic setting. It appears that such women have 
been able to overcome the socialization pressures 
which tend to form both female and male attitudes 
from an early age. Perhaps they have found it possi¬ 
ble to compete on male terms. Nevertheless, the 
institutional difficulties described above are facts, 
and provide actual barriers which are generally 
absent for male academics. 

At the level of the wider society, the results are 
unfortunate: university decision-making misses out 
on an important perspective because women are 


under-represented. The distinctive contribution 
women can make to academic life is largely unrec¬ 
ognised. Perhaps the only "winners” in the situation 
are the students whom one would expect to benefit 
from the commitment to teaching shown by women 
academics. This “win" is only short-term however: 
unless women academics move from this service 
role and re-order priorities towards self-develop¬ 
ment, they, the students and the universities will be 
disadvantaged in the long term. 

We live in changing times, however, where women 
are less likely to accept traditional socialization pat¬ 
terns and organisational arrangements. Over recent 
years, women have become increasingly aware of 
opportunities for participation in the workforce and 
of matters of social justice. While a number of 
women are content to derive job satisfaction from 
participation in the lower academic ranks, there 
should be no barriers for women who wish to com¬ 
pete for promotion to senior posts. Removal of 
these barriers requires changes in policy by the 
universities. 

Major policy areas in need of change include: terms 
and conditions of employment; inclusion of women 
academics in decision making bodies; child-care 
facilities. Some changes in these areas are occur¬ 
ring in certain universities. 

The revision of terms and conditions of employ¬ 
ment is necessary to remove existing inequalities 
and to provide an environment where appointment 
and promotion really may be determined on merit. 
Superannuation is a major problem. In New South 
Wales the State Superannuation Scheme to which 
academics contribute is under review. Amend¬ 
ments which include the removal of 'discrimination 
between male and female fund members so that 
contributions and benefits are the same for both 
sexes'and the removal of the option of retirement 
at age 55 for women contributors are being consi¬ 
dered. The introduction of greater flexibility in 
senior appointments would be a further welcome 
policy change for those who, at different stages in 
the life cycle, may be responsible for care of child¬ 
ren or frail aged parents and therefore find full-time 
work undesirable. Shared appointments, such as 
those used in the United States, merit consideration 
as a solution to this problem. 

Adoption of policies which allow women academ¬ 
ics to participate more in university decision making 
are desirable on pragmatic as well as ideological 
grounds. Not only would such participation be a 
matter of equity and justice, but also may lead to 
effective and efficient decision-making because a 
variety of perspectives would become available. 

Until adequate child care facilities are established in 
universities, academics who are responsible for the 
care of young children will be disadvantaged, given 
the lack of community based child care in our 


society. Development of campus-based facilities is 
therefore advocated. 

The policy changes suggested above should 
remove some of the present disadvantages expe¬ 
rienced by academic women and promote a situa¬ 
tion where women may compete on merit for 
appointment and promotion. As Medawar has said: 
The case for rejoicing in the increasing 
number of women who enter the learned pro¬ 
fessions has nothing primarily to do with pro¬ 
viding them with gainful employment or 
giving them an opportunity to develop their 
full potential. 

It is above all because the world is now such a 
complicated and rapidly changing place that 
it cannot even be kept going (let alone 
improved as we meliorists think it can be) 
without using the intelligence and skill of 
aproximately 50 per cent of the human race.* 1 

Universities which have taken steps to facilitate the 
equitable employment of women are to be 
applauded. It is indeed ironic, however, that such 
facilitating changes should be occurring at a time 
when the participation of women is being under¬ 
mined by the reduction in untenured junior posi¬ 
tions where women are disproportionately repre¬ 
sented and thus affected. 

Implementation of this method of cost containment 
should be resisted by administrators because the 
short-term financial benefit in the present triennium 
will be far outweighed by the long-term intellectual 
costs in later years. 
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